GATEWAY   TO   GREATNESS
boats that are tied to the quay are small, for Oporto itself can only
be visited by ships of 2,000 tons and under owing to protecting
sandbanks and the bar. Seen from the bridges they look (as I have
said) like toys, some so old that one can imagine oneself being in
the heart of the great empire created in the East by Albuquerque
in the sixteenth century. The people on the quayside look like
ants.
For all practical purposes, Oporto and Vila Nova de Gaia are
one and the same city, and so narrow is the Douro when it reaches
the sea that looking across from one bank to the other, from the
cathedral, say, to its rival eminence, an Augustinian convent,
Nossa Senhora do Pilar, not only is it impossible to see the Douro
but it is difficult to realise that a river even exists.
Portuguese " table " wines, not port as we know it to-day, were
introduced to Britain in all probability by fishermen who, under
the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 1352 (in the reign of Edward III),
were permitted to fish for cod off the British coasts. It is likely
that during those trips the fishermen took wine to England in
skins and small casks and exchanged it for British products. Those
wines did not come from the Douro, but mainly from Viana do
Castello, the port of the province of Minho, some fifty miles north
of Oporto. Neither Oporto nor Lisbon were at that time the
centres of international trade they subsequently became. A British
Consul was first appointed to Oporto by Oliver Cromwell in
1658. Twenty years later, two young men were sent to Portugal
by their father to learn the wine trade. While on holiday they
visited Oporto and were entertained at a local monastery, " where
they tasted a wine which they had never seen before and with
which they were so delighted that, after adding a little Portuguese
brandy, they shipped all they could procure to England. This
you may consider really the origin of Port Wine. In those days
the traders did not visit the Douro district itself, from which these
wines came, but they bought them through factors or agents iifr
Oporto, who in turn dealt with the farmers of the Douro district
themselves. It was at this time that the beverage Minho wines
went somewhat out of favour, as the wines from Oporto were
preferred. In December, 1703, a Commercial Treaty, known as
the Methuen Treaty, was signed with the Portuguese which ad-
mitted Portuguese wine into the British Isles at a lower duty than
that charged on French and German wines, and Port became a very
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